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COLLECTION OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN VASES 

THE character of the newly acquired 
collection, brought together by the 
dealers, Messrs. A. and C. Canessa, is espe- 
cially adapted to the present needs of 
the Museum. Hitherto the classical an- 
tiquities have been almost confined to 
the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote 
sculpture and pottery, and these, from 
the very fact that they are all the fruit 
of excavations in one place, can give only 
a one-sided picture of Greek art. Since gen- 
uine pieces of ancient sculpture are now 
difficult to secure, it is fortunate that in 
Greek art the "minor antiquities" bear so 
much the same impress as the higher arts 
that original vases or coins convey the Greek 
spirit better than casts from more noted 
productions. The acquisition of this new 
collection is, therefore, a most valua- 
ble addition to the whole Greek depart- 
ment. Though it consists only of 300 
pieces, its comprehensiveness is one of its 
chief features, and, although we have no 
one specimen of extraordinary interest, 
there are many fine examples, of value both 
from the artistic and the archaeological 
point of view. As it is impossible in this 
short notice even to attempt to describe the 
collection in detail, all we can do is to 
make a selection of some of the best ex- 
amples. 

The earliest vases in the collection are of 
Mycenaean style. There are several of 
this period in the Cesnola Collection, but 
none that will compare with the large, two 
handled cup (cf fig. 1). It is a typical ex- 
ample of the later style (1200 B. C). The 



clay is of the fine, well- sifted quality, and 
the shape, with the tall, narrow foot and 
the finely curved bowl, is a favorite type of 
the period. The decoration, like most 
Mycenaean designs, is taken from maritime 
life,' and in this case consists of an octopus. 




FIGURE I 

The Corinthian style is well represented. 
There are a number of small aryballoi, as 
well as amphorae and plates belonging to 
the VIII and VII centuries B. C; also 
some examples of the later Corinthian style, 
when human and mythological subjects at 
last gained prevalence over the monotonous 
friezes of animals, which had hitherto been 
the main motive of decoration. A rare 
subject is depicted on a plate of this style 
(cf. fig. 2). A poet — at least so we must 
infer from the accompanying lyre — is lying 
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FIGURE 2 

on his death-bed. The picture is drawn 
in a simple, naive manner; there are no 
accessories, except a foot-stool, which is 
placed under the bier, and the lyre hanging 
against the wall. But the very simplicity 
of the conception offers a pleasing con- 
trast to the later representations of a "pro- 
thesis," or lying in state, where the death- 
bed is surrounded with a crowd of people, 
and where the lamenting women, hired for 
the purpose, tear their hair and rend their 
clothes to show the semblance of grief. 

Almost one half of the collection consists 
of vases of Athenian manufacture, of the 
black-figured and red-figured styles. It is 
in these that the chief interest lies. The 
vases with black figures painted on the 
red clay are fairly typical. The subjects 
represented are those characteristic of the 
period. Mythological scenes are common. 
Herakles is, as usual, the favorite hero; 
we have Herakles fighting the Cretan bull , 
Herakles and the Erymanthian boar, Her- 




akles in contest with the Amazons. Among 
the vases with subjects taken from daily 
life is an "olpe" on which is represented a 
man, playing the lyre, surrounded by three 
female figures (cf. fig. 3). Of all the black- 
figured vases in the collection, this is the 
most graceful in composition and the most 
careful in execution. It must have been 
made when this style was at its height, 
about 520 B. C, just before the new method 
gained ground, in which the figures, left 
in the red of the clay, stood out against a 
black background. 

An interesting example of the transition 
period, when the first experiments in this 
new method were tried, is a krater or mixing- 
bowl, in which both styles are combined. 
On the front and back of the vase is painted, 
between two large eyes, a head of Silenus in 
the red-figured technique. Below the han- 
dles, however, we find winged genii, painted, 
as of old, in black color. 

It is unfortunate that, unlike the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Metropolitan 




figure 4 



FIGURE 3 

Museum owns no examples signed by one of 
the great masters of Attic vase-painting. 
The new collection does not supply this 
deficiency; the only signed vase is a kylix, 
without decoration, inscribed with the name 
of the "minor artist" Xenokles. However, 
in some cases, the style of a great master 
can be detected. On a cup of the red-fig- 
ured style are represented two youths in 
kneeling posture, one holding a kylix, the 
other a skyphos (cf. fig. 4). The love of 
motion suggested in the attitude of the fig- 
ures, and the lithe, nimble bodies of the 
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youths, recall the splendid compositions of 
Euphronios. But, though we find in our 
picture the rush of life and feeling for deco- 
rative grouping so characteristic of the mas- 
ter, the execution is too sketchy to allow us 
to see in it an original work. All we can 
claim for it is that it came from a work-shop 
in which the influence of Euphronios was 
strongly felt. 




figure 5 

A kylix, also of the early red-figured 
period, but, unfortunately, much restored, 
reminds us of the work of another great 
master, the painter Duris. The interior is 
decorated with the figure of a youth, singing 
to the music of the lyre, and on the outside 
are represented scenes of revelry. Both in 
the quiet abandonment of the singer and in 
the somewhat studied action of the revellers, 
the style of Duris is apparent; but, again, 
the execution is careless and precludes the 
possibility of a master hand. 

Of the "fine period" of the red-figured 
style there are several good examples in the 
collection. To this period belongs a large 
oinochoe of excellent preservation and very 




figure 6 

fine clay (cf. fig. 5). The subject consists 
of three Amazons setting out for battle. 
Each is fully armed with spear or battle-axe 
and a shield; one is holding her horse and 
the other two are advancing on foot. No 
enemy is in sight, but this determined onset 
can only be directed against a foe. There 
is all the breeze of action in the figures, and 
this is combined with careful drawing and 
minute attention to detail. One feature in 
the drawing must be noticed — the figure 
of the Amazon leading her horse is repre- 
sented full face. This is rare in Greek vase- 
painting. As a rule, even when the body 
is represented front view, the face is in pro- 
file or three-quarter view, not only because 
to depict a face in profile is easier, but be- 
cause the people represented are generally 
busied with some occupation which makes 
them turn to the fellow-actors in the scene. 

A shape which was used at all times in 
Greek vase-painting is the rhyton, or cup 
terminating in the head of an animal. The 
purpose of this must have been that the cup 
should not be set down, but its contents 
drained at one draught. The specimen in 
our collection (cf. fig. 6) terminates in a 
bull's head, which is finely modelled, and 
of peculiarly life-like expression. 

A beautiful example of the "graceful 




figure 7 
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period" in the red-figured technique is a sky- 
phos, with a toilet scene on one side and an 
unexplained subject on the other (cf. fig. 7). 
The drawing is of unusual refinement, and 
the figures so gracefully posed that the 
whole composition has a great charm. The 
subject represented on our plate is difficult 
to explain, because the character and pur- 
pose of the object on the woman's lap is, 
as yet, unknown, and since the interest of 
the scene seems to be centered in it, we can- 
not find an explanation without it. This 
object occurs only on a few other vases, and 
in each case it is impossible to identify its 
use. Various suggestions have been made. 
The possibility that it is a musical instru- 
ment is excluded by the fact that it rests on 
a stand and that the strings are placed 
cross-wise. The most probable solution is 
that it was used as an incense-burner in 
some women's ritual. 

As the art of vase-painting declined in 
Athens, recourse was taken to various de- 
vices which should make up for inferior 
execution. White and gilt were profusely 
used to enliven the effect of the picture, 
and often a plastic figure was attached to 
the vase so as to dispense with painting 
altogether. The Sphinx (cf. fig. 8) is a 
beautiful example of this tendency, and 
shows that even at the time when decadence 
was beginning to set in, the Greek feeling 
for form was slow to die. The dainty pose 
of the figure and the calm expression of the 
face still recall the best period of Greek art. 

The proportion in which the different 
styles occur in this collection is seen by 
the number of cases they severally occupy. 
The vases of early Greek styles fill two 
cases out of a total of twenty-one. Twelve 
cases are taken up by the Athenian black- 
figured and red-figured ware, including also 
a number of white funeral lekythoi. The 
seven remaining cases are occupied partly 
by the products of Greek colonists of South 
Italy, partly by Roman ware, and partly by 
Etruscan vases. The vases of Southern Italy 
(IV & III centuries B. C.) are mostly 
painted and of the Apulian style, but there 
are not a few examples in which figures in 
the round or in relief form the only deco- 
ration. Of Roman ware we have several 
lamps, dating from early imperial times, 
and bowls, imitations of the Arretine fabric. 
The Etruscan vases consist of specimens of 
the black Bucchero ware, of which the 
Museum already owns a numerous collec- 



tion, and some painted vases of the VI cen- 
tury B. C. These are imitations of the 
black-figured style, but the comparison only 
brings out the beauty of Greek ware; the 




figure 8 

lustreless black of the Etruscan vases forms 
a poor substitute for the brilliant black 
glaze of Attica, and the vermilion, used as 
a background, is unpleasantly vivid and 
harsh to eyes accustomed to the warm 
red color of the Attic clay. 

GlSELA M. A. RlCHTER. 

THE GIUSTINIANI MARBLES 

THE long delay in exhibiting the mar- 
bles from the Giustiniani collection, 
which were given to the Museum by Mrs. 
Frederick F. Thompson in 1903, has at last 
been brought to an end, and they are now 
to be seen in various parts of the large en- 
trance hall in the Fifth Avenue front of the 
building. This delay has been due mainly 
to the length of time required for the repairs 
which were made necessary by the condi- 
tion in which the sculptures arrived here. 
The restorations to which they had been 
subjected in the seventeenth century were 
not calculated to withstand the hardships 
of transportation from Rome to New York, 
and consequently when the statues were un- 
packed it was found that many of the joints 
had opened, while others were so weakened 
that an almost complete readjustment of 
the figures was necessary, in addition to the 
actual repairs. This work was executed 
under the direction of Mr. F. Edwin 
Elwell, the late Curator of Sculpture, and 
the statues and busts have now resumed 
the appearance which they had for nearly 
three centuries in the Giustiniani palace. 
The marbles which have come into the 
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